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EDITORIALS 


regional Convention circuit knows that there are differ- 

ences in the pattern of these convention programs. Some 
are all, or nearly all business, some are practically all pleasure, 
and others hit the happy combination of business and pleasure. 
Usually, however, there are one or two speakers very much in 
demand by most of the convention committees. This year is no 
exception. Mr. Harold H. Jaeger, Marketing Director of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, and Mr. Carlos Campbell, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Canners Association, are the cur- 
rent popular favorites. Both of these gentlemen are accom- 
plished speakers, and so never give exactly the same speech. 
Nevertheless, the point is the same, and because the messages 
dovetail perfectly, and because the theme is so all-important to 
canners at this time, we should like to invite special attention 
in this column. 


\ CTION NEEDED—Any one who travels the state and 


Mr. Jaeger is telling canners they are not getting their share 
of the increased volume made available by the increase in popu- 
lation and the increased money supply during the past ten 
years. He is telling them that total food sales have risen 31 
percent in those ten years, that the total spendable income has 
risen 140 percent, that the population has risen from 130 million 
to 150 million. Frozen foods volume, he says, has risen 470 
percent, while canned foods in the aggregate are up only 21 
percent, in some commodities much less. Canned peas, for 
instance, are off 2 percent and canned corn is up only 14 percent. 


At the same time, Mr. Campbell is pointing out that because 
wages have been increased substantially, and canned fruits and 
vegetables have risen in price only moderately from the 1935-39 
base, wage earners during October 1951 could have purchased 
69 percent more canned fruits and vegetables with a week’s 
earnings than they could have bought during the base period. 


The facts presented by these two gentlemen are positive proof 
that canners are still darn poor salesmen. As Mr. Jaeger points 
out “Not enough of you are grabbing the opportunities for con- 
sumer promotion that are available to you. And I'll go a step 
further to say, that in my observation, not enough of you by a 
long shot are even looking for those opportunities.” 


This column has pointed out time and time again the perfectly 
beautiful sales story canners have in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing month after month, year after year, that 
canned foods are the consumers best food buy in the market 
place. It has even suggested that it might be NCA’s job to use 
present dues, or to increase the dues to raise a pot to advertise 
this fact in national magazines, newspapers and radio. A year 
or so ago that thought reached the NCA Board of Directors 
Meeting, but was defeated. Apparently it’s a matter of policy. 
We are still of the opinion that policy should be changed. The 
NCA and the Can Manufacturers Institute are doing a wonder- 
ful job feeding this type of information to the press and radio 
for free. This is good, of course, but in our opinion does not 
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take the place of a hard-hitting advertising program. CMI goes 
a step further and urges you to merchandise this free publicity 
through such associations as the Associated Independent Can- 
ners, the Apple Growers Institute, the Mushroom Institute, the 
National Red Cherry Institute, ete. Heaven knows this column 
heartily supports such activity. 


BROKER COOPERATION COMMITTEES—We should like 
to suggest going just one step further. Travelling the conven- 
tion circuit as we do, and working actively in support of local 
and national associations, we cannot help but notice that none 
of these has an active working brokers committee. Brokers sell 
a large percentage of annual canned foods packs. We have 
heard the figure but don’t have it handy at the moment. Most 
would agree it would run around 75 or 80 percent at the mini- 
mum. Knowing this, and knowing also that canned foods are 
losing ground, doesn’t it seem logical that a brokers committee, 
by that we mean a committee of canners to work with brokers, 
should be just about the most important committee of any 
association? More than that, shouldn’t a round table discussion 
with brokers be the most attractive event on any canners pro- 
gram. No, we don’t mean just brokers, we mean brokers that 
are out hitting the trade every day, working for you, and want- 
ing to work with you. Sales are important, and brokers as your 
salesmen should be equally important, and should be so treated. 
And that’s not to say that merchandising, too, isn’t important. 
It’s part of the whole scheme, of course, and needs the participa- 
tion of the broker or salesman for implementation. 


CONVENTION STALEMATE—AIl of which brings up one 
more important point. Canners were told last week, and so 
were brokers and grocers, that all industry conferences during 
a short period of one week are no longer possible. There just 
are not enough accommodations in any one city to care for such 
a gathering. Accordingly the five day program scheduled for 
Atlantic City in January is being stretched out to nine days, 
the buyers coming in ahead of the canners and brokers. We 
don’t have any inside information, but we suspect, judging from 
experiences of the past, this may cause some hard feelings and 
may result in the kind of rift we had some few years ago. If at 
all possible, this should be avoided. Canners complained of the 
long drawn out sessions of 10 days when they were tried before. 
They objected also, to two meetings held in different localities at 
different times. But judging from this year’s experiences, it 
looks like they must choose one of the two. Surely it would be 
preferable to hold these meetings on successive days at the same 
place. Then at least, those who would attend both, would be 
spared the extra expense of travel and time, too. Canners and 
brokers alike should express their views in this serious problem 
and relieve association executives of the tedium of trying to 
do the impossible. It will only be through understanding cooper- 
ation, and a program of active consultation, that the trend of 
canned foods sales will again be pointed in the proper direction. 
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Extraneous Matter In 
Canned Tomatoes and Tomato Products 


A Talk Before the Tomato and Tomato Products Section of the Tri-State Packers 
Association at the Annual Convention in Philadelphia, November 30, 1951 


By MAURICE SIEGEL 


It is not unreasonable to assume that the amount of extran- 
eous (insect) matter found to be incorporated in a food (un- 
avoidable or otherwise)- determines its fitness as a food. The 
presence of such material is offensive to the aesthetic sense 
rather than a public health hazard. The amount of extraneous 
matter present is determined in the laboratory according to 
officially adopted procedures. The results have a direct bearing 
on Section 402 (a) (3) of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
which states as follows: A food is deemed adulterated “if it con- 
sists in whole or in part of a filthy ... substance... .” Under 
the circumstances, therefore, it is quite understandable that 
grave concern prevail among many in the industry because of 
the questionable status of portions of their pack. 

Is it possible to produce canned tomatoes and tomato products 
free from this extraneous matter? This will depend largely 
upon the degree of infestation of the raw stock by insects and 
the ability of the plant’s preparation technique to remove all 
infected portions of the fruit. 

The authors have on previous occasions recommended prac- 
tical methods to eliminate insect contamination in plant prepa- 
ration procedures and in the handling of raw stock. These 
discussions dealt with composite types of extraneous matter 
rather than with a single type of adulteration which will be 
dealt with in the present discussion. The problem currently 
facing both tomato canners and packers of tomato products is 
the presence of “eggs” of the vinegar fly in the finished product. 
Rejections have been reported of set aside government orders 
as a result of the presence of these “fly eggs” in the merchan- 
dise. It is timely, therefore, to review the habits of this pest 
in order to plan means for its extermination. 


The vinegar fly, or gnat, is a winged insect which measures 
about %” in length with comparatively large wings. It breeds 
in fermenting and decaying fruit and lays its eggs in the soft 
pulp of the fruit that had been exposed as a result of mechanical 
injury, worm invasion, rots or other causes of damage to the 
skin. It will not, however, lay its eggs in green, partially ripe, 
ripe or overripe fruit if the skin is unbroken. The eggs hatch 
in twelve to twenty-four hours. The complete life cycle from 
egg to adult fly is as short as ten days. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


It should be noted that cracked, rotten, wormeaten and fer- 
menting tomatoes present an ideal habitat for the egg laying 
habits of the vinegar fly. It is highly essential, therefore, that 
all cannery wastes and refuse be removed as rapidly as possible 
from the plant and its surroundings. The depth of the crack in 
the fruit will have a significant bearing on the methods used to 
remove the larva and eggs. Soaking and washing of the fruit 
has not proved to be very effective even when detergents were 
added to the wash water. 

In the past we have consistently and unhesitantingly recom- 
mended the purchase of tomatoes on a federal-state grade basis 
as a positive means of maintaining quality in the canned prod- 
uct. In 1951 this practice did not prevent a high fly egg con- 
tamination of the finished product in plants buying on grade 
although it did aid in maintaining low mold counts. Apparently 
there is no correlation between rot and insect infestation. 

It becomes apparent that the first approach to the problem 
of eliminating “fly eggs” in cannery raw stock is to exterminate 
the pest in the field where it begins its initial breeding in un- 
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sound fruit. At this point a spraying or dusting program should 
be initiated to reduce the population of the vinegar fly to a 
minimum. It is extremely important that the insecticide used 
should be of a non-poisonous character. 

The present practice of loading closed trucks with baskets 
of tomatoes for canning house delivery is conducive to fly egg 
contamination. It has resulted in high egg counts in the finished 
product due to the fact that many of the tomatoes are crushed 


by the overlying baskets and presented ideal breeding surfaces 


for the vinegar fly. The authors have witnessed numerous such 
deliveries and have noted particularly the large populations of 
adult flies in the trucks and on the fruit. 

Some canners have already started to spray every load of 
tomatoes while it is enroute to the factory. The same treatment 
should apply to open truck deliveries. Truckers that accumu- 
late loads of tomatoes for a number of growers should spray 
the baskets as they are loaded. 

It will be necessary to inspect every delivery of raw stock 
arriving at the plant and to again utilize a non-poisonous spray 
when any appreciable number of flies are observed. The insects 
can readily invade the plant and its surroundings seeking con- 
ditions conducive to their rapid breeding. 

This is a fact worth remembering. A regulatory inspector 
will always note the prevalence of the vinegar fly whether they 
are on the raw stock or in the packing plant. The presence of 


the insect may be an indicator of the sanitary practices followed 


and the preparation of food under insanitary conditions is a 
violation of Section 402 (a) (4) of the “Act”. An examination 
of the raw stock and the procurement of adequate samples by 
the inspector, can be sufficient evidence in determining whether 
or not there has been a violation of Section 403 (a) (3). 
insect contamination is found in the official samples, adultera- 
tion has been proved. It does not matter whether this occurred 
in the plant at the time of inspection or whether it took place 
in the field where the fruit was grown. 

This is highly important as it shows the necessity for main- 
taining a clean, orderly plant. The precautions taken in elimi- 
nating flies not only from the plant and its surroundings but 
from the raw stock, as well, would certainly indicate to a regu- 
latory official that due care was being practiced. 
analysis, this should be the manner in which a plant should 
always operate and not to be forced into sanitary practices: 
because of fear. 


NO TOLERANCE 

On numerous occasions this year packers have asked, “how 
many fly eggs may be present before canned tomatoes or tomato 
products are considered to be adulterated?” The answer of 
course, is none. There is no announced federal tolerance for 
insect material such as fly eggs. It is known (heresay) that 
government purchases have been rejected where only four fly 
eggs were found in a 200 gram sample of tomato product. These 


rejections have caused much anxiety in the industry and packers. 


are looking for help in the present situation. A statement on 
the subject by the Food and Drug Administration would be 
most welcome at this time. 


Past experience has indicated that those plants which main-. 


tain acceptable sanitary practices and utilize all preventive 


measures in securing sound raw stock seldom if every, run afoul 


of the regulations. This is undoubtedly the answer to another 
season’s operation. It will perhaps apply to those plants which 
at this time are having “fly egg” difficulties. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORD 
SET AT 
TRI-STATE MEETING 


Approximately 800 canners, machinery 
and supplymen, brokers, grocers and 
others interested in the affairs of Tri- 
State canners, turned out for the 48th 
Annual Convention of that Association 
at the Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Thursday and Friday, November .28 and 
29. Considering the fact that the Asso- 
ciation has no organized ladies auxiliary 
and that the number of ladies attending 
is, therefore, relatively small, that figure 
makes the Tri-State Meeting one of the 
largest local gatherings of canners and 
allied associates. 


There are many reasons for this record 
attendance. First of all, there are 309 
firms in this Tri-State area of Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey, and there are 
many, many more in the nearby states 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia interested 
in their affairs. Secondly, during this 
past year the Association experienced a 
35 percent increase in membership—from 
116 members early in the year to the 
present membership of 157. The basic 
reason for this remarkable increase and 
this record attendance is, of course, 
found within the Association itself. It is 
made so because of an extremely cap- 
able, conscientious and _ hard-working 
Executive Secretary and staff, because 
its Officers are hard working, able, and 
enthusiastic, because of an active, effec- 
tive committee system, and last, but not 
least, because of a purposeful enthusi- 
asm, nourished by the officers, staff, com- 
mitteemen and directors, that has spread 
like wildfire throughout the entire mem- 
bership. Retiring president Fran Silver 
has every reason to be proud of the rec- 
ord of accomplishment during his admin- 
istration and much can be attributed to 
his apparently inexhaustible supply of 
boundless energy. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Here is an area that has admitted its 
sins of the past, has proven to itself that 
it can do better, and is now determined 
to prove it to the trade. The spirit of 
the area is exemplified by the slogan, 
“The Area that Likes to be Compared”. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra curricular activities prior to, 
during and following the two day meet- 
ing, attest the sincerity of these folks. 
On Wednesday evening there were three 
separate dinner meetings held to discuss 
the progress of merchandising, account- 
ing and the traffic study. On Thursday 
morning the QMC Industry Advisory 
Committee discussed this important ac- 
tivity at an 8:00 o’clock breakfast. The 
OPS Advisory Committee met on Friday 
morning at the same early hour. 


Proving that they like to be compared, 
at least 75 or 80 firms had brought sam- 
ples along and exhibited them in the 
spacious mezzanine of the hotel. Whole- 
salers and the public were invited to 
come in and take a look. Cuttings were 
made and samples freely offered. Your 
reporter missed a bet in not getting more 
information on this novel innovation in 
canning activity. We tasted Ritter’s new 
tomato cocktail “Veg-Crest” and endorse 
it whole heartedly. We noted President 
Fran Silver’s remarkable quality record 
for his 1951 pack of corn, 97.3 fancy. We 
counted 27 products of the Lord-Mott 
Company, packed in the popular small 
family 8 ounce can, and this did not in- 
clude the relatively new products, cab- 
bage and cabbage and potatoes, packed 
in the No. 2% can. We looked approv- 
ingly at Mr. Hall Wrightson’s cuttings 
of peas and corn. To the many, many 
other exhibitors who proudly displayed 
the quality and broad diversification of 
Tri-State products, we apologize, not for 
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a lack of interest, but for a lack of time 
at this busy, busy meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


After a brief opening address by Presi- 
dent Francis Silver, the following slate 
of officers and directors was proposed 
and unanimously accepted: President, 
Samuel E. W. Friel, of Queenstown, 
Maryland; 1st Vice-President, Glenn E. 
Knaub, P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey; 2nd Vice-President, William 
E. Lamble, Jr., Southern Packing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Calvin L. Skinner, : Easton, 
Maryland; Assistant Treasurer, Edith 
Lee Porter, Easton, Maryland. 

New Directors included: D. Thompson 
Swing, Ridgely, Maryland; Paul A. Zim- 
merman, George W. McComas & Com- 
pany, Monrovia, Maryland; and Morris 
April, Bridgeton, New Jersey; and Re- 
tiring President, Francis S. Silver, Sil- 
ver Canning Company, Colora, Mary- 
land, Director at Large. « 


THE BROKER TAKES A LOOK 


The addresses of President Watson 
Rogers of the National Food Brokers 
Association, and of Harold O. Smith, 
Jr., Executive Vice-President of the 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
presented concrete evidence that Tri- 
State canners are sincere in their effort 
to do a better job. These gentlemen had 
been specifically asked not for a pat on 
the back, but for constructive criticism. 
Accordingly each of these men had asked 
members in the area to suggest improve- 
ments needed. Brokers reported that 
many canners in the area had a hit-and- 
miss sales policy, that many do not 
protect local brokers in the territory as- 
signed, others change brokers too fre- 
quently, and still others do not keep the 
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broker informed in matters of policy, 
market trends, costs, etc. They seem to 
agree that “there is no question about 
it, that many packers in the Tri-States 
have improved their quality, and are sell- 
ing their items to buyers who formerly 
purchased the same merchandise from 
more distant points’, but also suggested 
improvement, “We do think all the pack- 
ers in the Tri-States should go overboard 
in improving their quality, then selling 
the idea to markets located nearby that 
are now quality conscious.” 

Still others referred to the problem of 
financing, stating that “Some canners 
find themselves giving up control over 
their products and policies to avoid finan- 
cial difficulties.” This, they said, results 
in demoralized markets, and should be 
avoided by not packing “beyond your 
ability to obtain proper and adequate 
financing.” 


To summarize, Mr. Rogers said, If I 
were in the canning business in this area, 
I would—(1) Pack and stress quality 
merchandise even at the cost of dumping 
questionable raw material; (2) Revise 
my entire label line in most cases; (3) 
For my nearby markets I would set up 
a reliable and constant trucking arrange- 
ment so that I could give my established 
customers prompt, efficient and low cost 
hauling charges, either by my own trucks 
or by responsible carrier; (4) Pick a 
good, reliable food broker and work with 
him 100 percent; I would definitely pro- 
tect the brokers on all merchandise ship- 
ped into that market; (5) Keep my brok- 
ers thoroughly informed and invite them 
to visit our plant during the packing 
season; (6) Pack only according to my 
ability to obtain the proper financing, 
thereby eliminating any dependency on 
others; (7) Respect the Robinson-Pat- 
man Law to the best of my ability, realiz- 
ing that it is for my own good self 
protection. 


THE WHOLESALER TAKES A LOOK 


Mr. Smith made a strong plea for sup- 
port of the Robinson-Patman Act. He 
urged his audience to cease “discriminat- 
ing against your own customers”. “Dis- 
criminations in price’, he said, “are 
being granted to selective buyers at the 
expense of your steady and reliable cus- 
tomers. Special deals seem to be con- 
sidered perfectly legitimate so long as 
they get the canner out of a temporary 
tight spot. What it does to the majority 
of regular buyers, or the canners’ long 
term business operations is completely 
disregarded.” 


In addition Mr. Smith brought other 
wholesaler problems to the attention of 
this canner audience. Damaged goods, 
he said, are running unreasonably high. 
He urged more careful handling and 
freight car loading to correct this con- 
dition. The high percentage of swells is 
far in excess of the amount covered by 
swell allowances, he said. More care in 
applying labels was requested. Mr. Smith 
laid particular emphasis on the matter of 
label allowances, stating that in the im- 
mediate past, two large canner concerns 
had voluntarily made increases in the 
label allowance. He urged his audience 
to consider a more realistic allowance 
schedule. He suggested the use of either 
the 303 size can or the No. 2, not both. 
Other suggestions included the furnish- 
ing of government grading certificates, 
the inclusion of case weights on the in- 
voice, proper consolidation of orders to 
permit the wholesaler to qualify for the 
lowest possible freight rate, and finally, 
a careful look at the matter of terms, 
including guarantees and the possibility 
of making such terms as to permit a 
three shipment per year basis, and the 
carrying of a sufficient warehouse stock 
to gain better freight rates. 


NO GUARANTEE OF PROFITS 


“Price Control Programs”, said NCA’s 
Secretary Carlos Campbell, “always raise 
the issue of control of profits. Price 
control officials argue that it is impossi- 
ble to have effective control without con- 
trolling profits.” “Business men,” he 
said, “on the other hand, contend that 
OPS should guarantee profits, or at least 
provide for price ceilings that would in- 
clude normal profits. Many seem to lose 
sight”, he said, “of the fact that profits 
and losses are unpredictable and there- 
fore, cannot be measured in advance of 
the sale”. He further pointed out that 
the profits of the canning industry vary 
widely and average out at zero for the 
past ten years. It’s the jackpot years, 
he said, that attract capital to the indus- 
try, and without that capital (and the 
jackpot years), production would be de- 
creased and the consumer would suffer. 
Thus controlled or guaranteed profits 
would seriously hamper the operation of 
the canning industry, which is the out- 
standing example of how the consumer 
gains in a competitive economy. Mr. 
Campbell pointed out that in October 
1951 a wage earner could have purchased 
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69 percent more canned fruits and vege- 
tables with a week’s earnings than he 
could have bought during the period 
1935-39. 

The three Association officials were 
followed by a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Mr. 
Russell C. Ross, who held the audience 
spellbound as he explained diagramatic- 
ally the causes of inflation and the forces 
necessary to hold it in check. Mr. Ross’ 
presentation was referred to Editorially 
in our issue of December 3. 


SECOND CENTURY PANEL 


With a Century of canning behind 
them, the Convention planners had asked 
a panel of experts to discuss how the Tri- 
State area might best meet the problems 
of the second century. The experts in- 
cluded: Henry P. Taylor, Immediate 
Past President of the National Canners 
Association, and head of the firm Taylor 
& Caldwell, Walkerton, Virginia, who 
acted as Moderator; Paul J. Ritter, Gen- 
eral Manager of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany of Bridgeton, New Jersey; Floyd 
A. Crispen, Vice-President Gerrard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and Harold H. Jaeger, 
Director, Marketing Bureau, Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


PROCESSING—Mtvr. Ritter led off the 
discussion, calling for “continued im- 
provement of our processes and our prod- 
ucts.” Starting with raw materials, he 
suggested that canners contract for these 
direct from the producer, and that the 
open market be used only to supplement 
these contracts. Buy on a graded basis, 
he said, and don’t hesitate to curtail pro- 
duction if your raw material quality goes 
to the devil. 

Plant facilities, he said, should be clean 
and well maintained, and a regular main- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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MICHIGAN OFFICERS 


Officers elected by the Michigan Can- 
ners Association at the Fall Meeting held 
at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
November 26 and 27, are: A. Edward 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Benton 
Harbor, President (see cover); H. C. 
Carlson, Burnette Farms Packing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Vice-President; and 
Reed M. Roberts, 1145 Chippewa Drive, 
Southeast, Grand Rapids, Secretary- 
Treasurer reelected. 

The Board of Directors has set June 9 
and 10 as the dates for the Spring Meet- 
ing of the Association, which will be held 
at the Park Place Hotel, Traverse City. 
The Fall Meeting will be held at the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2. 


MINUTE MAID 50-50 PLAN 
_ IN EFFECT 


John M. Fox, President of the Minute 
Maid Corporation, has announced a 
grower participation plan in which Flor- 
ida orange growers will share in the 
profits of the firm. Growers now will 
receive a cash payment of the cost of 
production, plus a 50 percent or more 
share in the pre-tax revenue from the 
sale of all of the company’s products. 
When the plan was first announced 
October 19, the company reserved the 
right not to put it into effect unless a 
minimum of 2 million boxes of fruit were 
pledged. Since that time enough pledges 
have been received to insure a fair trial. 
While the plan provides that a grower 
may contract to supply all or part of his 
crop, the company has tentatively limited 
the amount of oranges that will be pur- 
chased in this manner to 50 percent of 
its requirements. Last year 5% million 
boxes of oranges were processed. 


HONEYWELL NAMES 
FOOD FIELD HEAD 


William J. Scarlett, with over 20 years 
of sales engineering experience, includ- 
ing air conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment applications, has been named 
Food Industries Manager for the Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Company. 
Mr. Scarlett’s past experience includes 
work with the General Electric Com- 
pany, Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors Corporation, the Carrier Corpo- 
ration, and for the past 13 years with 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, where he 
has specialized in the promotion of the 
company’s products in the food and allied 
industries. In his new position he will 
be responsible for promotion and sales 
nationally of the company’s products for 
food industries. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Brown Division in 
Philadelphia. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


TAYLOR ELECTED 
TO WOODRUFF BOARD 


Don Taylor, Manager of the Toledo 
Branch of F. H. Woodruff & Son, Inc., 
was elected to the Board of Directors at 
the annual meeting recently held. Mr. 
Taylor joined the Woodruff organization 
in 1943 as corn breeder and has produced 
many outstanding varieties of hybrid 
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sweet corn, including “Victory Golden” 
and “Golden Security”. He lives at 3921 
Wallworth Drive in Toledo with his wife 
and daughter, and is well known to 
members of the food processing and seed 
trade. 


FMC PROMOTES MARTIN 


Marlan E. Martin, associated with the 
Canning Machinery Division, and one of 
its predecessor units, the Anderson- 
Barngrover Division of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation for the past five 
years, has been promoted to the position 
of Purchasing Agent for the Western 
operation of the newly consolidated Can- 
ning Machinery Division. Prior to as- 
suming his new position, Mr. Martin was 
Assistant to Arthur J. Olsen, Planning 
Manager for the Western operation of 
the Canning Machinery Division. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
ROBERTS 


J. R. Roberts, with Continental Can 
Company since 1941, and formerly Su- 
pervisor of Employe Relations for the 
Metal Division on the Pacific Coast, has 
been appointed to the position of Man- 
ager of Industrial Realtions for the Pa- 
cific Division. In his new position he 
replaces D. W. Stitt, who was recently 
appointed Assistant General Manager of 
Industrial Relations. 
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BOB WHITE GOES SOUTH 


The Bob White Organization, well 
known in food circles for development 
and aggressive merchandising of grocery 
products, has moved its Chicago opera- 
tion to 669 N.E. 74th Street, Miami, 
Florida. Plans are to concentrate on the 
national merchandising of Tropical and 
Central American food products, whose 
growing popularity are now attracting 
substantial United States investment. In 
commenting on the change Bob White 
points out that with the speed of air 
service today, Miami is only 24 hours 
from any American marketing center, 
which makes possible as effective contact 
with clients, trade and selling services 
as is the case in Chicago or any other 
key city. 


PENN MINSTER RETIRES 


P. M. Minster, with a life time of 
experience in the seed business, having 
been associated with D. Landreth Seed 
Company for a long number of years, 
and more recently with the Bristol Seed 
Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania, has re- 
tired from active service in the latter 
concern. 


TO EXPLORE FOOD MARKETS 


Robert F. Elrick, an associate of a 
management consulting firm, and Robert 
J. Lavidge, formerly Assistant Director 
of Marketing for the American Meat 
Institute, have formed Elrick, Lavidge 
& Company, with offices at 176 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago, to conduct marketing 
research programs for the food, drink 
and confectionery industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The sixth annual Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Fieldmen’s Conferece will be held at 
Pennsylvania State College on January 
9, 10 and 11, 1952. This Conference is 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. A very ambitious and interesting 
three day-program has been arranged 
that will be of real interest to all canners 
and their growers. Guest speaker at the 
annual banquet on January 10th will be 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, President of 
Penn State. 


HEADS FARM BUREAU 


George Wilson, of Clarksburg, Calif., 
has been elected president of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation, succeed- 
ing Ray Wiser, of Gridley, who resigned 
in October. The 33rd convention of the 
organization was held recently at San 
Diego, Calif, 
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GRAASKAMP PREDICTS 
TINLESS CANS 


Materials and processes will be dis- 
covered in a few years that will free the 
nation’s canners and can-makers from 
dependence upon foreign sources of tin, 
L. W. Graaskamp, vice-president of 
American Can Company, predicted in a 
talk before the Advertising Club of Bal- 
timore, November 5. 

Mr. Graaskamp, a veteran of almost 
35 years in the can-making industry, 
keynoted the Advertising Club of Balti- 
more’s “Salute to the Canning Industry” 
upon the occasion of the 102nd anniver- 
sary of the packing of the first canned 
vegetables in Maryland. An audience of 
about 350 leaders in the fields of can- 
ning, can-making and advertising at- 
tended the luncheon meeting in the ball- 
room of the Emerson Hotel honoring 
Maryland as the cradle of the modern 
canning industry. 

“IT predict without hesitation that in 
the years to come, we will find not mere- 
ly substitutes for tin but ingredients and 
methods that will provide a can as good 
or better than the can as it is known 
today and thus eliminate the necessity 
for falling back on unsatisfactory sub- 
stitutes as in past emergencies,” Mr. 
Graaskamp said. 

The forecast was made during a dis- 
cussion of American Can’s “Operation 
Survival,” a long-range research under- 
taking aimed at finding can-making ma- 
terials that are abundant on this conti- 
nent to free the United States forever 
from the necessity of importing tin. 

Mr. Graaskamp was introduced by C. 
P. McCormick, president of the noted 
spice-packing firm of McCormick & Co., 
as “a man who parlayed a summer vaca- 
tion job in a small cannery into a not- 
able career in the can-making industry”. 


In a brief summary of the history of 
the Free State as the cradle of canning, 
Mr. Graaskamp cited statistics showing 
the importance of the canning industry 
in the state and paid tribute to the num- 
ber of Maryland pioneers of the industry. 


More than 10,000 Maryland farmers 
annually produce about 700,000,000 
pounds of fruit and vegetables for sale 
to canners. Close to 85,000 acres of the 
state’s most fertile land is devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of crops for 
canning. About 90 percent of all the 
tomatoes, sweet corn, snap beans, green 
peas, asparagus, spinach and lima beans 
grown commercially in the state are can- 
ned. The harvesting of these seven crops 
alone this year, he said, provided more 
than 9,000,000 man-hours of work. 

The executive said Maryland ranks 
third among the states as a producer of 
metail containers and annually manufac- 
tures about two and a half billion metal 
and paper units and ships many of them 
out to other states. 

He told of Thomas Kensett II’s leader- 
ship in volume packing of Chesapeake 
Bay sea foods in the 1840’s and his later 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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CANCO TO STEP UP 
CREATIVE RESEARCH 


A major organizational change to 
enable the American Can Company to 
place more emphasis on creative research 
through establishment of a new Research 
and Technical Service Department has 
been announced by Dr. R. H. Lueck, gen- 
eral manager of research. 

Designed to create and develop origi- 
nal ideas and techniques that will benefit 
the nation’s consumers, canners and 


Dr. R. W. PILCHER 


Dr. B. S. CLARK 


farmers, the newly established depart- 
ment will consist of the Research, Devel- 
opment, Technical Service and Agron- 
omy divisions. 

The Research and Development divi- 
sions will be concerned with applied re- 
search in the fields of packaging and 
container manufacture, including such 
outstanding projects as the conservation 
and eventual elimination of tin, new con- 
tainers for beverages, and investigation 
of the cold sterilization of canned foods. 
The Technical Service and Agronomy 
divisions will be concerned with technical 
services to canners, growers and the 
company’s can making facilities. 


To carry out this combined program of 
research and technical service, the com- 
pany has appointed Dr. B. S. Clark, for- 
merly director of research, as scientific 
director. Dr. R. W. Pilcher, former asso- 
ciate director of research, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new research 
division. 

D. F. Sampson, former section chief, 
General Laboratories, has been named 
manager of the Technical Service Divi- 
sion, while Dr. F. W. Geise remains man- 
ager of the Agronomy Division at Chi- 
cago, which is now integrated on a 
national scale with a resident agronomist 
in each of the company’s four geographi- 
cal divisions. The Development Divi- 
sion has yet to be activated. 

A special laboratory at Maywood, IIli- 
nois, will be devoted to applied research, 
exclusively, while the remainder of the 
staff of the former general laboratory 
at Maywood will function as a technical 
service unit for the company’s Central 
Division along with similar divisional 
laboratories at Newark, New Jersey, San 
Francisco and Hamilton, Ontario. 


Some of the broad efforts of this cre- 
ative research group, will be to develop 
new products, find new uses for existing 
products, seek lower cost and alternate 
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raw materials, reduce consumer costs, 
improve quality through modification of 
current practices and to develop a thor- 
ough basic understanding of the physical 
and chemical principles underlying the 
customer’s end use of the products which 
Canco manufactures. 

Particular emphasis will be placed on 
the company’s current program with a 
view toward the freeing of this country 
in the shortest possible time from depen- 
dence upon foreign tin supplies. Another 
prime project would be that of studying 


Dr. F. W. GEISE 


D. F. SAMPSON 


the cold sterilization of canned foods by 
gamma radiation from radioactive waste 
material, of which this country has a 
growing supply. Gamma radiation, said 
Dr. Lueck, differs from beta radiation, 
which has been used recently in steriliza- 
tion tests on a number of foods, in that 
the gamma rays have a much higher 
penetrating power and are capable of 
being applied to the largest cans used 
commercially. 


TO DIRECT ABALONE STUDY 


Keith Cox has been appointed to direct 
a study for the State of California of 
abalone resources along the Northern 
coast. He succeeds Dr. Paul Bonnot, ma- 
rine biologist of the Fish and Game De- 
partment’s Marine Fisheries Bureau, who 
passed away last August. The abalone 
is a very popular shell fish, but has not 
been canned here in years, with most of 
the supply of the canned prodyct coming 
from Mexico and Japan. 


EXCHANGE SALES UP 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, Calif., reports sales 
of slightly more than $150,000,000 during 
the fiscal year ended October 31. This 
included both fresh fruits and processed 
citrus fruit products. This represents a 
gain of about $7,000,000 over the show- 
ing of the previous year, when frost took 
a toll. About a year ago this organiza- 
tion purchased the rights to use the 
trademark “Sunkist” on its canned prod- 
ducts, after having used it for years on 
its fresh fruits, and this assisted in 
boosting sales of citrus products to about 
$24,000,000. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
IN DUSTRY... 


The process for 
separating aluminum 
from its oxide, by 
Charles Martin Hall, 
which is the 

. foundation of the 
present extensive 
use of aluminum. 


AN 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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ACTION 
PACKED! 


BURT PACKERS 
SPEED-UP PRODUCTION - 
INCREASE CAPACITY 


MODEL PCD 
HIGH SPEED “= 
CASE PACKER] @ 


apna MODEL PCD CASE PACKER 


Packs two Layers with each Stroke 
e Automatic Case Dumping 
¢ Variable Speed Arranger 
¢ Balanced Beam Controls 


e Easiest Can Handling Method Available 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 
WYYYQ GWA ° > ee WQ 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS PRICES 
(SR 5 to CPR 55—Nov. 28, 1951) 


By SR 5 to CPR 55 the Office of Price 
Stabilization November 28 authorized 
ceiling adjustments by specified amounts 
for canners of tomato paste, catsup, 
sauce, and puree whose ceilings, as cal- 
culated under the canned vegetable ceil- 
ing price regulation resulted in some 
price distortions. 

OPS said canners of these products 
had submitted detailed data on prices, 
packs and costs to support their request 
for an adjustment. It has been found, 
the agency said, that in the case of some 
individual canners ceiling prices are con- 
siderably out-of-line with normal rela- 
tionships. 

The adjustments, authorized by Sup- 
plementary Regulation 5 to CPR 55, 
effective November 28, 1951, are not ex- 
pected to change the overall levels of 
prices for canned tomato paste, catsup, 
sauce and puree. 


TOMATO PASTE—The regulation permits 
canners of tomato paste to adjust their 
ceilings to 99 cents a dozen for 6 ounce 
containers sizes, and to $13.80 a dozen 
for the large No. 10 commercial size 
container. 


TOMATO CATSUP—Canners of the No. 
10 size containers of tomato catsup may 
adjust their ceilings, per dozen contain- 
ers, to the following: $10.40 for catsup 
with 33 percent or more solids; $9.40 for 
24 to 32.9 percent solids content, and 
$8.80 for catsup with less than 24 per- 
cent solids content. 

These adjustments do not apply to cat- 
sup packed in consumer size bottles, but 
only to canned catsup ordinarily used by 
eating establishments and institutions. 


TOMATO SAUCE—Canners of tomato 
sauce whose ceilings under CPR 55 for 
8 ounce container sizes are more than 65 
cents a dozen may increase their ceilings 
by one cent a dozen. If their ceilings are 
65 cents or less a dozen, they may in- 
crease their ceilings by two cents a 
dozen. All ceilings for No. 10 cans may 
be increased by 25 cents a dozen. 


If the adjusted ceiling for 8 ounce con- 
tainer sizes are still less than a specified 
amount, canners may adjust them to 
these specified amounts which are stated 
in the regulation as follows: 64 cents a 
dozen for fancy grade, 59 cents a dozen 
for other grades and 59 cents a dozen for 
canned hot sauce. No further adjust- 
ment for No. 10 cans. 


TOMATO PUREE—Canners of tomato 
puree may adjust the ceilings of their 
No. 2% container size, per dozen, by ten 
cents, and of their No. 10 size container 
by 30 cents a dozen. However, the fol- 
lowing specified amounts may be used if 
these adjustments do not bring the ceil- 
ings up to the specified amounts: 
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Ceiling price per dozen containers, No. 
2%, specific gravity of 1.06 or over, 
$2.50*; No. 2%, specific gravity under 
1.06, $2.20*; No. 10, specific gravity of 
1.07 or over, $9.30; No. 10, specific grav- 
ity of 1.06 to 1.069, $8.50, and No. 10, 
specific gravity under 1.06, $7.20. 


* As corrected by later amendment. 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PRICES 


(CPR 55, Amdt. 6 and SR 6— 
Nov. 28, 1951) 


The 1951 packs of canned pumpkin 
and squash November 28 were brought 
under the pricing provisions of the Office 
of Price Stabilization’s canned vege- 
tables regulation, Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 55. 


The new action—taken in Amendment 
6 to CPR 55—uses the same pricing for- 
mula for canned pumpkin and squash as 
that used for other canned vegetables. 
Two special optional provisions are pro- 
vided, however, for canners whose ceil- 
ing prices will be adversely affected 
when figured according to the usual for- 
mula. The special provisions are con- 
tained in SR 6 to CPR 55, issued simul- 
taneously with Amendment 6. 


Special pricing provisions are needed 
because of unusual conditions connected 
with the canning and marketing of 
pumpkin and squash in the post-war 
years. Large carry-overs of the finished 
product, together with local shortage of 
raw pumpkin and squash, lead to abnor- 
mal relationships for some canners be- 
tween their costs and selling prices. 
Under these conditions, a canner’s selling 
price might not have truly reflected his 
raw material cost. Usual application of 
the CPR 55 pricing formula would carry 
this distortion through to the canner’s 
1951 ceilings. 


Under CPR 55, canners normally fig- 
ure their ceilings by adding to their base 
period prices allowable increases in pro- 
cessing costs and raw material costs. 
OPS provides a factor to cover increases 
in processing costs. In the case of raw 
material costs, however, the canner 
makes his own calculations, on the basis 
of the difference between his 1948 and 
1951 costs. For many vegetables, in- 
cluding pumpkin and squash, the adjust- 
ment from 1950 to 1951 is limited to 20 
percent over 1950 costs. 


To meet the unusual situation respect- 
ing canned pumpkin and squash, OPS 
provides two special provisions for the 
canner: 


1. If his 1948 raw material costs were 
abnormal, he does not have to use them 
in his calculations. Instead, he may sub- 
stitute his 1950 costs, plus 20 percent. 
The substitution, it is believed, will re- 
store normal price-cost relationships for 
most canners. 
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2. For canners still in difficulty, a fur- 
ther “low-end” adjustment is provided. 
A table in SR 6 fixes optional dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices per dozen con- 
tainers in each can size. Canners, if 
they wish, may increase their calculated 
ceilings up to these stipulated amounts. 
For the most popular can size, the No. 
2%, the per dozen price is set at $1.45. 
For other sizes the listed prices are: No. 
10, $5.00; No. 2, $1.15; No. 303, $1.00; 
No. 300, 90 cents. 

OPS believes that these special pro- 
visions for canners of pumpkin and 
squash will not substantially change re- 
tail prices. Many canners will be able 
to calculate their ceilings from the usual 
CPR 55 formula, without resort to the 
special provisions. Further, canners of 
pumpkin and squash have been subject 
to “adjustable pricing” under CPR 51, 
so that many of the distortions which the 
special provisions are intended to cure 
may have been eliminated already. While 
it is impossible to say how the ceiling 
prices of each canner will come out under 
action, the net effect, it is believed, will 
be to hold prices about where they are 
now. 


SWEET POTATO PRICES 
(SR 7 to CPR 55—Nov. 29, 1951) 


By SR 7 to CPR 55 issued and effec- 
tive November 29, canners of sweet pota- 
toes in Louisiana, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi are authorized to increase their 
ceiling prices up to specified maximums. 
Amounts by which canners may increase 
their ceiling price otherwise calculated 
under CPR 55 for the various container 
sizes, per dozen cans, are: No. 2, 15 
cents; No. 3 squat, 17 cents; No. 2%, 
22 cents; No. 10, 75 cents. The ceiling 
prices may, however, not exceed the fol- 
lowing prices per dozen cans: Whole 
Syrup Pack, No. 2, $2.15; No. 3 squat, 
$2.35; No. 2%, $2.65; No. 10, $9.25. 
Whole Dry Pack, No. 2, $2.00; No. 3 
squat, $2.20; No. 2%, $2.45; No. 10, 
$8.50. Other styles Syrup Pack, No. 2, 
$2.00; No. 3 squat, $2.20; No. 2%, $2.45; 
No. 10, $8.50. Other styles Dry Pack, 
No. 2, $1.85; No. 3 squat, $2.05; No. 2%, 
$2.25; No. 10, $7.75. 


APPLE PRODUCTS PRICES 
(SR 1 to CPR 56—Dec. 3, 1951) 


By SR 1 to CPR 56 issued and effec- 
tive December 3, processors of canned 
and bottled apple juice, canned apple 
sauce, and canned apples are given the 
option of pricing under CPR 56 or to sell 
at a price agreed upon in writing with 
their buyers, pending an OPS study into 
claims of Eastern processors that ceil- 
ings determined under the Canned Fruit 
Regulation CPR 56 will cause hardships. 
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Processors who select the optional 
method must agree that the final sales 
price will be either the contract price or 
any subsequent ceiling price as may be 
determined by OPS, whichever is lower. 
The elective method will be in effect 
until issuance of new ceiling prices for 
these items or revocation of SR 1 to CPR 
56 as to particular items. 

OPS expects to take positive action 
on the representations of Eastern pro- 
cessors within the next few weeks. 


CAPEHART ADJUSTMENT 
FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


(SR 18 to CPR 22—Nov. 26, 1951) 


By SR 18 to CPR 22 issued and effec- 
tive November 26, a simplified method 
for applying the so called Capehart 
Amendment adjustments was made 
available to small manufacturers of 
products under CPR 22. The optional 
method is made available only to manu- 
facturers whose net sales for the last 
complete fiscal year ending not later 
than July 31, 1951, did not exceed $1 
million, and whose net sales during the 
first half of 1951 did not exceed their net 
sales for the corresponding period in the 
preceding year by more than 15 percent. 


SR 17 to CPR 22 issued a few weeks 


ago, gave all manufacturers of products 


still under CPR 22 an alternative pricing 
method, which would give effect to the 
provision of the Capehart Amendment 
entitling each manufacturer to apply for 
an adjustment of ceiling prices to reflect 
the “highest price” between January 1, 
1950 and June 24, 1950, adjusted for in- 
creases or decreases in costs occurring 
subsequent to that period and prior to 
July 26, 1951. The permitted cost ad- 
justments to be added to the 1950 base 
price included labor, materials, and over- 
head cost adjustments. 


Under SR 18 eligible manufacturers 


‘may make adjustment for both labor and 


materials cost up to July 26, 1951 with- 
out the necessity of making the accom- 
panying and more complex overhead ad- 
justments required by SR 17. Canners 
employing the optional pricing method 
provided by SR 18 are required to file a 
report of such intention on OPS Public 
Form 105. 


SIMPLIFIED ADJUSTMENT 
METHOD 


(GOR 20—Nov. 29, 1951) 


In the issuance of General Overriding 
Regulation 20, November 29, OPS an- 
nounced a simplified method which cer- 
tain small manufacturers may use in 
making the so called Capehart adjust- 


ments in their ceiling prices. With only 
a few exceptions manufacturers whose 
net sales did not exceed $250,000 for the 
last fiscal year ended not later than July 
31, 1951, are eligible to adjust their ceil- 
ings under the new order. Also eligible 
to use the regulation are manufacturers 
within the volume limitation who buy 
and resell some products made by other 
manufacturers. However, if such sales 
exceed 25 percent of the manufacturers 
total business, he may not use GOR 20 
to adjust this ceilings. Small manufac- 
turers now pricing under GCPR, CPR 
22, and the other manufacturer’s orders, 
may elect to use GOR 20. They are 
eligible as long as they meet the limita- 
tions as to total volume of sales, and as 
to the resale of products made by others, 
OPS said. The use of GOR 20 is, how- 
ever, entirely optional. It was issued to 
provide small maunfacturers with a rela- 
tively simple method which they may use 
to make the adjustments in ceiling prices 
required by Section 402 (d) (4) of the 
Defense Production Act as amended. The 
new regulation authorizes such firms to 
calculate adjustments for each of the 
commodities they sell on the basis of 
their overall business operation. 

The formula in GOR 20 provides that 
a firm calculate what ratio his total 
operating costs bore to its total net sales 
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This fine, new, pure-line strain of Tender- 
green Bean came direct from our 
breeding farm. 


Our Keystone strain of Tendergreen is 


outstanding for 

* TENDERNESS + LONG, ROUND, 
STRAIGHT PODS OF GOOD COLOR 
FOR BLANCHING ~* TOP QUALITY 
TEXTURE *STRINGLESS * FIBRELESS 
* RELIABLE AND VERY PROLIFIC 


This new line now available in commer- 
cial quantities... Spot or Contract. . 


Write or Wire 
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CORNELI SEED MPANY 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Healthy Market Situation — Prices Hold — 
Light Sardine Packs— Seasonal Dullness 
Prevails All Markets. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 6, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Currently canned 
food business is at a standstill. How- 
ever the trade views this as normal and 
largely expected. Every year as_ the 
trade enters the month of December, 
buyers withdraw from the market, and 
do not again show interest until around 
the middle of January of the new year. 
Most of these interests carry sufficient 
inventory to cover their needs over this 
time, and retailers, as well, adopt the 
same method. 


As a result no special price changes 
are noted. The present market is fea- 
tured by an absence of selling pressure 
which is believed to confirm reports that 
in most instances no surplus stock exists. 
It is a healthy market situation. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many traders are 
studying the situation developing in the 
citrus juice markets. The season is now 
about a month old and the Florida pack 
continues to increase. Many feel that 
sooner or later two developments must 
appear, either the market will decline 
with the weight of the supply or there 
will be firmness as demand suddenly 
improves and forces prices to a higher 
level. Stocks of orange and blended juices 
are admitted to be limited, but there is 
a heavy supply of grapefruit juice, as 
well as products. 


Another group that is getting close 
attention is canned fish. California sar- 
dine pack is running small, while fisher- 
men are said to be demanding a price 
from canners which they cannot pay and 
sell at their current ceilings. The Maine 
pack was the smallest in years. There 
is also a better trend to tuna. Strong 
markets were looked for in corn, which 
is very scarce and also tomatoes. How- 
ever, some of the tomato products were 
not doing so well, especially from the 
West Coast where the packs this year 
were heavy. Fruits were firm, and aside 
from cocktail, there does not appear to 
be any heavy surpluses. 


MAINE .SARDINES — The packing 
season ended December 1. Estimates 
place the total pack at 1,500,0000 cases 
compared with 3,800,000 cases a year 
ago. The 20 year average is a pack of 
2,500,000 cases. These figures are basis 
100 3% oz. cans per case. However, 
trade authorities point out that “while 
the pack is short in volume it is long on 
quality”. It is also said to be the finest 
all around production in the 77 years of 
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industry history. There is a fairly good 
demand, but offerings are limited with 
sellers asking $10.50 per case f.o.b. 
Maine. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES — Reports 
are that California canners are up 
against a paying price of $70.00 per ton 
for the fish, dockside and that as a re- 
sult there is practically no packing. 
Seattered offerings are reported of ovals, 
1s tall at $8.75 per case. 

Meanwhile, only a few fish are running 
and the pack generally has fallen far 
below that of the same time last year. 
The first week of canning in the 
Northern area brought a heavy run, but 
since then there has been little fish made 
available. 


SALMON —A tight supply position 
exists. Some offerings on 1s tall have 
been withdawn. The demand for chums 
was very heavy up to a short while ago, 
but since then there has been a change 
in buyers interest. This is natural for 
holiday goods are now in demand. After 
the turn of the year it is believed that 
renewed trade buying will be seen. 
Meanwhile, Copper River sockeye halves 
are priced at $18.50 per case; Alaska 
kings and red halves also at $18.00, ocean 
caught cohoes at $15.00, Alaska and Pu- 
get Sound pinks at $12.50 and Alaska 
chums at $10.00, all f.o.b. shipping point. 


TUNA FISH—There has not been any 
particular increase in demand either for 
domestic or imported qualities. Japanese 
tuna fish in oil, white meat albacore is 
scarce on spot and the minimum price 
offering appears to be around $14.00 per 
case, exwarehouse, New York. On white 
meat in brine, the market is anywhere 
from $11.00 to $11.50 per case, also ex- 
warehouse, New York. Some California 
packers have renewed fishing and appar- 
ently were getting their inventory posi- 
tion in shape for the expected demand 
after the turn of the year. 

Fancy solid pack white meat is avail- 
able at $13.25 for halves and grated at 
$10.00, while light meat fancy halves 
are priced at $12.00, all f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES—Eastern and mid-west- 
ern markets are in good shape as far as 
supplies go, but there has been some 
letdown to the buying interest. It was 
possible to do around $1.50 for standards 
2s, f.o.b. Tri-tate shipping area, al- 
though some sellers would not consider 
anything as low as this figure. Many 
packers were entirely out of 10s, and 
the holdings are for Government account. 

For standard 2s f.o.b. Mid-west ship- 
ping point most sellers are unwilling to 
shade $1.60, while extra standards are 
held around $1.75. 

On the West Coast standard 24s were 
priced at $1.95 and the extra standard 
solid pack at $2.25, with fancy $2.65, all 
basis f.o.b. cannery. However, with the 
heavy pack some shading was held pos- 
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sible, especially as the demand at the 
moment is not impressive. 


PEAS—In some marketing areas the 
position is not particularly firm. There 
are fairly large stocks l.eld by canners, 
The National Canners Association re- 
porting the total as of November 1, 1951 
at 22,110,990 cases of which 17,483,719 
cases were sweets and the balance 4,627,- 
271 cases Alaskas. However, it is not 
known how much of this total is sold or 
unsold, but the feeling is that the sta- 
tistical position was somewhat bearish 
at this time. Against this was the belicf 
that with the shortage of corn and the 
growing tightness of tomatoes in the 
Eastern markets the demand will he 
forced into peas especially if the fresh 
markets remain very firm. 

There were offerings of sweets f.o.). 
Mid-west on the basis of 303s at $1.50 
for fancy 8 sieves, $1.30 for extra stand- 
ards 3 sieves and $1.25 for 4 sieves, while 
fancy 5 sieves were priced at $1.30. For 
Alaskas fancy 4 sieves 10s the market 
was quoted at $8.25 and 3 seive 10s, 
fancy at $8.75. 


STRING AND WAX BEANS—Offer- 
ings were small out of the Eastern mar- 
kets with canners well sold. Standard 
303s 5 sieve cut green beans were of- 
fered f.o.b. Midwest at $1.20 and fancy 
4 sieve cut green beans 2s at $1.75. On 
buffet sizes fancy French style stringless 
beans were priced at 95 cents f.o.b. 
Maryland cannery. 


SPINACH—Supplies are difficult to lo- 
cate in this market. However currently 
demand is rather routine and buyers 
are concerned largely in obtaining goods 
against contracts. Nominally the market 
was quoted at $1.50 for 2s, $2.00 for 
2%s and $6.50 to $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
Maryland cannery. 


CITRUS JUICES—Not much price 
change developed. Offerings of orange 
juice sweetened and unsweetened are 
reported at 95 cents for 2s and $2.10 for 
46 oz. while sweetened blended was 
quoted at 90 cents and $1.95 respectively, 
all f.o.b. cannery. Sweetened and unsweet- 
ened grapefruit juice was 82% for 2s and 
$1.80 for 46 oz., f.o.b. One large canner 
was reported to have bought 400,000 
boxes of oranges at a basis around $1.15 
per box which would be 15 cents above 
the Mutual’s floor price of $1.00 per box. 
Another packer offered 303s on the basis 
of $1.37% for grapefruit sections and 
$1.32% for choice with $1.25 named on 
broken, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—National Canners’ Association 
placed the 1951 pack at 30,188,540 cases, 
as against 21,645,243 cases a year ago. 
November ist stocks were 19,718,386 ac- 
tual cases. Fancy cream style golden was 
offered, f.o.b. New York State cannery at 
$1.25 for 1s and $2.85 for 2s and extra 
standard 2s at $1.60. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Delayed Rains Aid Canners— Dry Beans 
Continue Quiet — Satisfactory Fruit Ship- 
ments—Spinach Active—Tomatoes Firm— 
Big Olive Pack Underway—Sardine 
Deliveries Improve. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 5, 1951 


RAINS — Heavy rains have fallen 
throughout California and precipitation 
to date is well ahead of normal in most 
districts. The rainy season held off until 
yather later than usual, so that impor- 
tant crops in which canners are espe- 
cially interested were largely harvested 
without loss. Some late beans were dam- 
aged, and a small acreage will not be 
harvested, and there has been some loss 
to growers of late varieties of grapes. 
The harvesting of olives has been inter- 
fered with in some districts by the storm’ 
but little real damage has been done to 
this fruit. Most of the tomato crop had 
been harvested and processed before the 
rains set in and there was less trouble 
experienced from mould than usual. In 
general, the year has been a highly fa- 
crable one for growers and canners from 
the standpoint of weather. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues quiet but steady, 
with prices varying little from those of 


recent weeks. Prices in general are lower 
than when the new crop came onto the 
market. Traders are looking for an im- 
proved demand shortly after the middle 
of December, suggesting that most dis- 
tributors re-enter the market about this 
time for supplies booked to arrive after 
inventory period January 1. This applies 
to canners as well as shippers and can- 
ners have been buying very sparingly of 
late. U.S. No. 1 Small White beans are 
being offered at $8.00 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. country shipping points, with 
standard Limas available at $12.20 and 
baby Limas at $6.40. 


FRUITS—The market for California 
canned fruits is keeping up rather bet- 
ter than had been anticipated and the 
past week has been marked by a decided 
improvement in the receipt of shipping 
instructions. These, of course, are not 
up to the levels of the last few weeks of 
1950, when there was a rush on the part 
of distributors to get possession of their 
purchases, but they are very satisfactory. 
Apricots in the higher grades are en- 
joying a good call, and this is likewise 
true of Bartlett pears and plums. Cher- 
ries are in light supply, with some can- 
ners having nothing further to offer. An 
interesting demand has been noted for 
fruits-for-salad, despite its seemingly 
high price, illustrating that this item has 
not been completely replaced by fruit 
cocktail. Sales of fruits-for-salad are be- 
ing made at $4.50-$4.70 for No. 2%s 


fancy, compared with $3.50-$3.60 for 
fruit cocktail. 


SPINACH—Sping pack spinach is 
moving out at a steady rate, with most 
sales being made at $1.35 for No. 2 
fancy, $1.70 for No. 2% and $5.35 for 
No 10. This is an item on which opinions 
as to grade sometimes differ and some 
sales of No. 2s are reported at $1.30 and 
No. 2% at $1.65. Canning of fall pack 
was to have been launched this week by 
one of the larger operators, but very 
heavy rains have made harvesting im- 
possible for the time being. 


TOMATOES—Final figures of the ton- 
nage of tomatoes delivered for proces- 
sing are not yet available but up to No- 
vember 14 this had reached 2,286,243 
tons. Most items in the canned list are 
being very firmly held, with fancy solid 
pack selling at $2.25 for No. 2s, $2.65- 
$2.70 for No. 2%s and $8.75-$9.00 for 
No. 10s. Standards are held largely at 
$1.60 for No. 2s, $1.95 for No. 2%s and 
$7.25 for No. 10s. Top brands of tomato 
juice are selling at $1.20 for No. 2s, but 
there are sales of fancy reported at $1.10, 
and even lower. Other items in tomato 
products are: catsup, large, $1.87, and 
No. 10, $12.00; buffet tomato sauce, 69 
cents, and No. 10, $9.00, and No. 10 
puree, $7.50. These prices are for fancy 
grade. Extra standard catsup is offered 
at $10.00 and puree at $7.00 in No. 10s. 


OLIVES—tThe picking, processing and 
canning of California ripe olives has 
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been proceeding in a lively manner, with 
the crop and pack to be large ones. Grow- 
ers modified their ideas as to price and 
few processors made heavy commit- 
ments at the prices set last spring. Ten- 
tative opening prices have been an- 
nounced and buyers have come into the 
market for sizeable quantities, confident 
that the attractive prices will enable 
them to sell increased quantities. The 
tentative opening list of one of the lar- 
gest processors is as follows: No. 1 King 
$3.40, Mammoth $2.95, Extra Large 
$2.70, Medium $2.40 and Small $2.10. 
Buffet Medium $1.55, No. 1 large pitted 
$3.00, Buffet Small pitted $1.55, and 4% 
oz chopped 75 cents. The King size is 
a blending of Colossal, Jumbo and Giant 
olives, designed to simplify sizing and 
make these more understandable to con- 
sumers. 


PUMPKINS—Efforts have been made 
by canners to put up as much pumpkin 
as possible and this has gone out to the 
trade as fast as it could be packed. Sales 
have been made at $1.15 for No. 303s, 
$1.65 for No. 2%s and $5.50 for No. 10s. 


SARDINES —The_ regular sardine 
purse seine fleet, which had been tied 
up at San Pedro since the middle of No- 
vember, is back in commission again and 
deliveries to canneries are on the up- 
grade, although weather conditions have 
not been very satisfactory. Deliveries 
to all California canneries up to Novem- 
ber 30 have amounted to but 105,692 
tons, against 226,688 tons to a corres- 
ponding date last year. Most of the sales 
being made are at $8.00 or $8.25 for 1 lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce and $6.50 for No. 
1 tall natural. The light catch is proving 
very dissapointing and the California 
Department of Fish and Game does not 
have a very encouraging report to make 
for the immediate future. It reports 
that the 1951 spawning set off southern 
California and northern Mexico “is not 
more than moderately successful.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Continues Slow — Jobbers Report 
Good Movement—Pineapple In Demand— 
Citrus Prices Fail To Impress—But Few 
Tomatoes Offered. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Dec. 6, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Little change this 
week from the slow trading tempo so in 
evidence the past few weeks. Distribu- 
tors seem content to allow inventories to 
work down buying in limited quantities 
only when needed until after the turn of 
the new year. However, retail business 
is very good with jobbers also reporting 
excellent movement in all lines. All fears 
of soft markets, so evident when the new 


packs began, have completely disap- 
peared as the general business outlook 
is good. Employment and wages con- 
tinue at high levels and any change in 
the national picture tends to be inflation- 
ary. Actually, the only grumbling heard 
from distributors is with reference to 
price controls where permitted markups 
do not take into consideration the higher 
cost of doing business as compared to the 
period we experienced during the last 
war. 


What trading is apparent at present 
is confined mostly to canned vegetables 
particularly where higher prices were 
indicated such as in the case of kraut, 
carrots and beets. With the exception of 
pineapple and pineapple juice, fruits of 
all kinds are moving slowly and new 
pack citrus prices have not created much 
activity, most buyers preferring to wait 
until better juice is available and the 
situation becomes more clarified as the 
pack develops. It looks like an unevent- 
ful market until after the new year. 


PINEAPPLE—Pineapple of all grades 
and varieties has been in much better 
demand the past few weeks and juice 
has sold heavily since prices were cut 
substantially a few weeks ago. Earlier, 
when prices on the new pack were first 
announced, the trade were inclined to 
move slowly as inventories were in good 
shape. Lately however, distributors have 
been placing orders for shipment more 
freely, possibly stimulated by the low 
prices on juice which has been moving 
very well. Some canners report certain 
sizes and grades already closely sold up. 


CITRUS—If canners were expecting a 
rush of business when prices were named 
on the new pack of Florida citrus they 
have been rudely disappointed. Private 
label buyers feel early juice is not good 
enough for their own label and further- 
more, in view of their experience last 


_ year, they would much prefer to proceed 


cautiously. Prices generally are un- 
changed at $2.10 for orange juice, $1.95 
for blended and $1.80 for grapefruit 
juice all in 46 oz. tins. There are rumors 
of some price shading but nothing con- 
crete has appeared as yet. In the mean- 
time, canners are reportedly packing in 
the neighborhood of a million cases a 
week. 


TOMATOES—Indiana and Ohio can- 
ners are offering very little in the way 
of standard tomatoes but so far the trade 
are showing little concern, working un- 
der the impression additional stocks will 
turn up after the turn of the year. What 
the true condition is won’t be known 
until later but the writer is of the opinion 
there are less standard tomatces avail- 
able than the average buyer would like 
to believe. Present day prices on citrus 
and pineapple juice are having their 
effect on tomato juice and the market 
continues on the soft side. Fancy 46 
0z. juice is now readily available at $2.25 
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with the demand for twos practically 
extinct as the larger size is fast replac- 
ing smaller sizes, at least as far as the 
Chicago market is concerned. 


SPINACH—Routine buying the 
order of the day with the trade placing 
business with both California and Ozark 
canners. Canners in the later section 
are quoting spot goods at $1.35 for 2s, 
$1.75 for 2%s and $5.75 for tens. Cali- 
fornia quotations are somewhat lower 
although the difference in price is more 
than offset by higher freight rates inso- 
far as this market is concerned. The 
California fall pack is scheduled to get 
under way shortly with unsold stocks in 
pretty good shape. 


CANNED FISH—There has been little 
for Chicago buyers to get excited about 
where salmon is concerned because ever 
since opening prices were named the 
trade have considered them in the luxury 
class even under today’s conditions. Tall 
reds are still held at $30.50 with halves 
at $17.50 while chums, which have been 
selling better, are listed at $16.00 and 
$9.25. The pack of California sardines 
is short with prices moving up to $6.00 
for natural ones and $8.00 for No. 1 
ovals. Tuna seems in somewhat better 
shape although the trade have not re- 
gained their confidence, seemingly in- 
clined to watch developments until after 
the turn of the new year. 


APPLESAUCE—The recent fiurry of 
business experienced here as buyers at- 
tempted to get under cover in the face 
of a firming market has just about run 
out of steam. The bulk of business was 
done on the basis of $1.05 to $1.10 for 
308s and $5.75 to $6.00 for tens with the 
market now firm at the higher figures 
although some factors are off the market 
completely. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Market Inactive, Canning Continues 
—Weather Limits Catches of Oysters 
And Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 6, 1951 


SHRIMP—With the attention of the 
retail food dealers being centered on sea- 
sonable foods like cranberries, nuts, 
fresh, dryed and crystal fruits, turkeys, 
oysters, candies, cakes, etc., distributors 
show very little interest in canned foods, 
except those items on which the trade is 
very short on, and canned shrimp is not 
one of them; therefore the market is 
inactive on canned shrimp and little de- 
mand is looked for until inventories com- 
mence to scrape bottom and _ need 
replenishing. 
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Unfavorable weather conditions have 
held down production of shrimp in this 
section to some extent lately, but canning 
operations continue, and the freezers are 
being stocked. 

Whether the present price of canned 
shrimp will withstand a heavy produc- 
tion after the holidays is problematical, 
because the market is quiet at $3.00 per 
dozen for small; $3.20 for medium; $3.50 
for large; and $3.90 for jumbo in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 23, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,598 barrels, including 1,515 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 268 barrels, includ- 
ing 230 barrels for canning; Alabama 
467 barrels, including 50 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 66 barrels 
and Texas 2,552 barrels, making a total 
of 5,591 barrels as against 22,463 bar- 
rels produced the previous week, or a 
drop of 16,512 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 478,000 pounds and 
were approximately 3,430,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 1,300,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana reported 
that 9,474 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending Novem- 
ber 24, 1951, and the canneries in, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama reported that 2,455 
standard cases were canned during the 
same week, which brought the total pack 
for the season to 503,326, whereas 489,- 
983 standard cases were canned during 
the same period last season. 


OYSTERS — Bad weather has inter- 
ferred with the production of oysters in 
this section lately as the men in the boats 
could not do much tonging. 

The Alabama law does not allow 
dredges on the oyster reefs, therefore 
the catching of oysters has to be done 
altogether with tongs, which is slower 
than by dredges and harder work. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 23, 1951 were: Louisiana 
4,592 barrels: Alabama 304 barrels; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 488 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 5,384 barrels, which is 106 
less barrels than were produced the pre- 
vious week. 

The canning of oysters will not start 
until the latter part of this month or 
the beginning of the next. 


HARD CRABS—Stormy weather has 
interferred with the production of hard 
crabs lately, but at this season of the 
year crab production is light, due to the 
fact that Crabs are a hot weather crus- 
tacean and they migrate to warmer 
climate during the cold weather. 

Landings of crabs for the week ending 
November 23, 1951 were: Louisiana 1,380 
pounds and Mississippi 2,300 pounds 
making a total of 3,660 pounds, which 
is 17,360 pounds less than were produced 
the previous week. 
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1951 CANNED PEACH PACK (PRELIMINARY) 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


(Basis 24/214) 


1950 1951 
Michigan 371,950 22,173 
Southeast 31,540 463,202 
Washington and Oregon 65,976 313,278 
California: Cling ; 14,417,249 19,123,630 

Free (Elbertas) 2,479,129 
1,676,930 
Free (Other) 313,539 
Other States 41,256 66,557 
U. S. Total 16,604,901 22,781,508 


The Pack of California Free (Elbertas and other Free Peaches) was compiled by the 
Canners League of California. The pack of Clings was compiled by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board on the basis of 24/21. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORD SET AT 
TRI-STATE MEETING 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tenance of equipment and _ buildings 
should be provided for. Keep abreast of, 
at all times, Mr. Ritter urged, with the 
improvements in technology methods and 
equipment, to insure keeping costs in line 
with competition. When purchasing equip- 
ment for improving facilities, make sure 
they will result in a cash saving, will 
pay for themselves in a reasonable time, 
eliminate hard to find labor, and improve 
quality. ‘Don’t become brick and mortar 
happy or purchase equipment beyond the 
true needs of your operation,” the 
speaker urged. 


Quality control, Mr. Ritter suggested, 
should be used to establish definite high 
objectives in the finished product, to de- 
termine the product, type, sizes, counts, 
etce., and set up the system of checks 
needed to insure this objective. Quality 
control should be responsible for the 
proper segregation of the pack by quality 
and type. Here lies the responsibility of 
maintaining a program of plant sanita- 
tion and good housekeeping. This re- 
sponsibility covers the quality of raw 
materials, condiments, spices, containers, 
cartons, labels, ete. 


Speaking of the finished product, Mr. 
Ritter warned that canners had better 
keep improving them. The container, he 
said, should always be bright and clean, 
the label should be improved constantly. 
Put consumer information on it, he sug- 
gested, and then make sure it is properly 
applied, straight and clean. He asked his 
audience to consider the printed carton, 
suggesting color for a tie-in with the 
label. 


Speaking of the complex problem of 
personnel, Mr. Ritter said that most of 
our trouble comes from a failure on the 
part of both labor and capital to see that 
we are all together in the same boat, 
pulling for the same objectives of free- 
com and security, He asked the support 
of all assembled “capitalists”, of all or- 
ganizations endeavoring to bring to light 
this current mutual objective, and to plan 
a program of education within their own 
organizations. He suggested that can- 
ners see to it that wages and salaries are 
in line with competition, that working 
conditions are good, and urged attention 
to incentives, bonuses, life insurance, 
hospital and surgical insurance, and even 
rensions. Our greatest challenge, he said, 
is to establish in the mind of the employe 
a feeling that he belongs and is part of 
the company, and will make progress as 
the company progresses. 


THE BANKER—Mr. Crispin reviewed 
some of the major principals bankers 
consider in appraising credits in the can- 
ning industry. First, he said, we look 
for a good product, then we take a look 
at management. “By this we mean ex- 
perienced, capable, honest and hard 
working key personnel, with others being 
trained to take their places. Also under 
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FRANK M. PHILLIPS, son of M. C. Phil- 
lips, vice-president of The Griffith Labo- 
ratories, Inc., has joined the company 
sales force. Phillips received his degree 
in industrial engineering at Bradley Uni- 
versity this summer. His work will be 
confined to sales coordination. 


this heading, we think of efficient pro- 
duction methods, good housekeeping in 
the plant, including quality control. We 
think of the raw material, he said, and 
the need for locating a plant in a terri- 
tory near the source of supply. Grower 
relationship is important in this respect. 
A sound distribution program, Mr. Cris- 
pin said, is of utmost importance in the 
eyes of the banker. A good prospect for 
credit uses up to date methods. He'is a 
good merchandiser and is constantly giv- 
ing his attention to this important prob- 
lem of distribution. 

Mr. Crispin stressed the importance 
of good records and proper bookkeeping 
methods and inventory control, and a 
thorough knowledge of costs. He com- 
plimented the association for its efforts 
to bring this problem to the attention of 
the membership. 


The banker laid great stress on the 
importance of ample capital funds, which 
indicates adequate investment by the 
owners. “A point quite often overlooked”, 
he said, “is the fact that it is the bank- 
er’s function to make seasonal short term 
loans, not to become partner in your 
business”. “It is well to remember, that 
as you expand and increase your produc- 
tion, and your sales, the working capital 
must increase with it.” He suggested to 
the audience, the use of a budget, so that 
it may be known what funds are going to 
be available, and how they will be used. 
Get to know your banker, he urged. Work 
with him, and talk over your problems 
with him. The more he knows about your 
problems the more intelligently he can 
help you solve them. 
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THE SALES PROBLEM—Mr. Jaeger 
told the audience, canners are not getting 
their proper share of the increased busi- 
ness made available by the rise in popu- 
lation and the increase in spendable in- 
come, and he had figures to prove it. 


In the past ten years total food sales 
have risen 31 percent; total spendable 
income 140 percent; total population has 
risen from 130 to 150 million; frozen 
foods volume has risen 470 percent; can- 
ned foods in the aggregate are up only 
21 percent; canned peas, unbelievable as 
it may sound, are off 2 percent; canned 
corn up only 14 percent. Referring to 
the competitive price position enjoyed by 
the canning industry today, he charged 
“Not enough of you are grabbing the 
opportunities for consumer promotion 
that are available to you, and I’ll go a 
step further to say that in my observa- 
tion, not enough of you, by a long shot, 
are even looking for those opportunities”. 
He asked each member of the audience 
to ask himself what he, personally, is 
doing to help sell the advantages of can- 
ned foods to the trade and to the con- 
sumer. “Ask yourself” he said, “whether 
you are doing anything differently today 
to promote and market your products 
from the way you’ve done it for years 
past.” As examples of how the indi- 
vidual might tie in with industry efforts 
in this respect, the marketing specialist 
reminded his audience of the work of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, the Asso- 
ciated Independent Canners, the program 
of the West Coast bean canners, the 
mushroom industry, and apple industry 
in Pennsylvania. “Don’t think either”, 
he said, “that just because you’re operat- 
ing a nice business for yourself, that it 
means you'll get along even if the other 
fellow doesn’t. No one of you is big 
enough to make an impact on the con- 
sumer, that can compete with the adver- 
tising and promotion being sold against 
you by more aggressive industries.” 
“Your ultimate business success and 
freedom rests not on your personal suc- 
cess and confidence of the moment, nor 
is the overall position of your swell Tri- 
State brotherhood, enough to save you. 
You’ve got weaknesses all around you, in 
all parts of the country, .that you must 
support, if your own business is to re- 
main healthy, profitable and free.” 


Mr. Taylor, in his own inimitable way, 
summed up the observations of the three 
experts, adding his own strong plea, that 
canners first get their finances in order, 
bend every effort to produce a quality 
product, and finally make use of every 
available tool to promote a wider accep- 
tance of canned foods. 


COMMODITY SESSIONS 


On Friday morning separate sessions 
were held for various commodities. In 
the Pea and Corn Session, presided over 
by F. Hall Wrightson and George S. 
Clark, Dr. Howard L. Stier, the new 
Director of the NCA Division of Statis- 
tics, brought to the audience the latest 
available figures on the pack, stock and 
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shipments of canned corn and peas. Can- 
ners were particularly attracted by Dr. 
Stier’s use of simple charts that present 
a clear and accurate picture of the situ- 
ation at a glance. Mr. Jaeger of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, and Mr. John 
C. Holme, Marketing Director of the 
Associated Independent Canners, fol- 
lowed Dr. Stier, explaining the program 
of AIC with respect to corn and peas. 

Mr. Wrightson then introduced Mr. 
Edward H. Dunlap, Indiana canner and 
President of A.I.C., who spoke a few 
words of greeting. 

At the Lima Bean Session, presided 
over by Henry P. Cannon, II, a panel of 
experts discussed the grading of the lima 
bean raw material, the present standards 
and needs for revision and correlation 
with canned and frozen grades. 


EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN 
CANNED TOMATOES 


The Tomato and Tomato Products Ses- 
sion, presided over by A. H. Funke, Jr., 
and Gilbert E. Wright, considered, too, 
important topics. 

Dr. Maurice Seigel of the firm of 
Strasburger & Siegel, called attention to 
the problem presented by the vinegar fly, 
or gnat, which lays its eggs in the soft 
pulp of the fruit that has been exposed 
as a result of mechanical injury, worm 
invasion, rot or other cause of damage to 
the skin. Rejections of set-aside govern- 
ment orders have been reported during 
the past season, as a result of the pres- 


ence of these fly eggs, which according 
to Dr. Siegel, are offensive in the aesthe- 
tic sense rather than as a public health 
hazard. Dr. Siegel outlined a series of 
control measures, but indicated that 
under some conditions, it is practically 
impossible to obtain absolute control of 
these microscopical particles. It has been 
said, the speaker commented, that gov- 
ernment purchases have been rejected 
where only four fly eggs were found in a 
200 gram sample of tomato product. 
Food and Drug Law, he said, permits no 
adulteration and no official public an- 
nouncement of tolerance by Food and 
Drug officials can be expected. Yet be- 


‘cause these folks realize the difficulties 


involved in complete elimination, and also 
that no real health hazard exists, an ad- 
ministrative tolerance might be expected 
if the problem is properly presented. Dr. 
Siegel asked for, and received a resolu- 
tion that the Tomato Products Commit- 
tee meet with the National Canners 
Association and other interested groups, 
to discuss this: problem with regulatory 
officials. 


The second part of the tomato program 
was in modification of the first. A group 
of experts, Messrs. Burch of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, Younkin from 
Campbell Soup, Nacenti from P. J. 
Ritter Company, and Ramsburg from the 
B. F. Shriver Company, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Charles H. Mahoney of 
the National Canners Association, gave 
their opinions on the adequacy of equip- 


ment and materials available for spray- 
ing and dusting tomatoes. Generally 
speaking, they agreed that a good job 
could be done with existing equipment 
and materials, and the clue to the situ- 
ation is the operator. However, it was 
pointed out that in many cases the cover- 
age is not being obtained. Two of the 
experts, Burch and Ramsburg, preferred 
dusting, while the others had obtained 
better results from spraying. Dr. Ma- 
honey did not agree that the equipment 
is adequate. 


At all of the commodity sessions Mr. 
Carberry of the OPS Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, made an appearance and 
brought the various audiences up to date 
on the thinking of OPS. While the orders 
are not in the mills, it is the thinking, 
he said that the July 26 cut off date of 
the Capehart Amendment, which allows 
for costs up to that date, is not suitable 
for the canning industry, and it is 
thought that for fruits and vegetables a 
supplement will be issued to make this 
date more applicable. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment, thanks to the Ma- 
chinery and Supply people, was supplied 
in large measure, and of its usual high 
quality. The Crown Can cocktail party 
attracted over 600, lasted a full two 
hours. The formal entertainment was 
supplemented, as usual, by the hospital- 
ity headquarters of associate members. 


Use Yaur 


needs etc. 


PRICE $2.00 


20 South Gay Street, 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
Keep it handy—you’'ll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
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E-Z Adjust Pulper 


ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS: 


Now's the time to seriously consider next season's 


requirements. Due to the critical metals shortage, we sincerely urge 
you to place your orders as far in advance as possible. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


ABOUT THE E-Z 
ADJUST PULPER 


1. No down-time in making ad- 
justments to regulate moisture in 
pomace. 

2. Eliminate waste of raw stock. 

3. Produces more. One E-Z Adjust produces 
twice the volume of ordinary pulpers of 
comparable size. 

4. lower power costs: Model “A” - 25-50 
tons per hour capacity with 10 hp motor. 
Model “B” . 12-15 tons per hour with 7% 
hp motor. 

5. High quality maintained. Immediate ad- 
justment gives effective control over quality 
of product. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


during the first six months of 1950, and 
the first six months of 1951. These cost 
ratios for the two periods are then used 
as follows: 

“The 1950 ratio is applied to the base 
period price of each commodity or serv- 
ice, and the 1951 ratio is applied to the 
average ceiling price during the first six 
months of 1951 for the same commodity 
to determine the production costs for 
each period.” 

“If the 1950 production cost is lower, 
it is subtracted from the 1951 cost, the 
difference is added to the 1950 base 
period price, to determine the new ceiling 
price.” 


FORM 8 MUST BE FILED 


Form 8 under CPR 22 must be filed 
with the Office of Price Stabilization by 
December 19 regardless of whether a 
manufacturer may have filed Form 100 
to obtain a so called Capehart adjust- 
ment of his ceiling prices, OPS has 
announced. 

A manufacturer filing Form 8 will no 
longer have to observe a 15 day waiting 
period before putting into effect his 
higher ceiling prices listed on the form. 
After filing of Form 8 by registered 
mail, a manufacturer may put his higher 
CPR 22 ceiling prices into effect as soon 
as his Postal receipt confirming OPS 
receipt of his report, is returned to him. 


FROZEN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Supplementary Regulation 1 to CPR 
81, and Supplementary Regulation 1 to 
CPR 82, effective December 3, permit 
processors of all frozen fruits and vege- 
tables to elect to use as ceiling prices 
the prices computed under provisions of 
CPR 81 or CPR 82 or weighted average 
November selling price for each item. 
If no sales of an item were made in No- 
vember, the weighted average price of 
the first month prior to November in 
which a sale was made, may be used. 


KRAUT PACK SHORT 


At the Regional Meeting of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association held in 
Milwaukee, November 13, considerable 
discussion was given the freeze that hit 
the three big kraut producing areas 
around November 1. It is now known 
that the 1951 production of cabbage for 
kraut will run considerably less than the 
1950 pack of 246,000 tons. President 
Martin Meeter in summing up the crop 
reports made by the Wisconsin packers, 
pointed out that they showed losses rang- 
ing from 8 percent to as high as 60 per- 
cent, with the average loss between this 
year’s and 1950 crop for the Wisconsin 
area at about 18 percent. 


When reports from New York and 
Ohio, the other large kraut producing 
areas, were read and considered, it was 
determined that the 1951 pack might not 
even reach the 10 year average figure 
of 173,200 tons. All kraut packers had 
the same tonnage goals as last year, but 
it is certain that only a few of them 
reached it. In some cases the reduction 
in tonnage was as great as 60 percent. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during October totaled 13,- 
626,000 pounds compared with 15,948,000 
pounds in October last year and the 
1945-49 average of 10,233,000 pounds, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The quantity canned during the 
first 10 months of this year totaled 147,- 
470,000 pounds, compared with 124,653,- 
000 pounds last year—an increase of 18 
percent. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during October totaled 
98,204,000 pounds compared with 62,329,- 
000 pounds in October last year. Of this 
quantity 13,071,000 pounds were for can- 
ning and 85,133,000 pounds were eviscer- 
ated for sale. The quantity of poultry 
certified under Federal inspection during 
the first 10 months of this year totaled 
528,877,000 compared with 358,653,000 
pounds during the same period last year 
—an increase of 47 percent. 


1951 SPRING SPINACH PACK 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


Other States ... 52,881 40,797 2,570 


24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 48/1T 24/303 24/2% 6/10 Mise. Total 
New York 24,077 21,178 9,921 22,039 95,426 
Maryland 95,738 97,447 7,867... 4,220 53,309 29,945 998 289,024 
Ozarks ..... 725,905 12,777 94,117 . 150,775 173,978 287,759 1,445,311 
Texas .. BLO TOL 28,265 67,747 BOB 669,004 
California +1,141,229 102,252 163,456 110,161 121,037 748,545 687,733 .......... 3,069,413 


81,011 15,853 16,309 56,862 266,283 


2,549,931 274,451 288,582 110,161 395,229 1,076,471 1,086,776 57,860 5,834,461 
The above report is a summary of the 1951 spring spinach pack and represents reports from 
all canners known to have packed spring spinach together with estimates for five (5) firms not 
reporting. The 1951 spring spinach pack on the basis of 24/2’s amounted to 6,649,000 cases. 
The California figures were compiled by the Canners League of California. 
“Other States” include Iowa-Nebraska, Michigan, Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. The Ozarks include Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
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DEATHS 


WILLIAM P. McDONALD 


William P. McDonald, 71, long active 
in the citrus industry in Florida, and who 
built one of the largest citrus processing 
plants in the State, died at his home at 
Mountain Lake, Florida, November 20, 
following a brief illness. 


HERBERTON LEE WILLIAMS 


Herberton Lee Williams, 84, long asso- 
ciated with the Campbell Soup Company, 
died in Camden, New Jersey on Novem- 
ber 24. Mr. Williams was employed by 
Joseph Campbell Preserving Company, 
now the Campbell Soup Company, in 
1891, was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors in 1900, to Treasurer in 1904, and 
Vice-President in 1930. He served in 
the latter two positions until his retire- 
ment in 1938, and continued as a member 
of the Board until his resignation in 
1951. 


EDWARD M. BRENNAN 


Edward M. Brennan, 61-year-old Pres- 
ident of the Haines Packing Company, 
Seattle, Washington, died suddenly on 
November 24. Mr. Brennan was a pio- 
neer Alaska salmon canner, was long 
active in industry affairs, and for many 
years was associated with P. E. Harris 
Company, Inc. of Seattle. He was a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
National Canners Association from 1944 
to 1947, and served as Chairman of its 
Fishery Products Committee. He was 
also Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
NCA’s Northwest Branch, President and 
Trustee of the Association of . Pacific 
Fisheries, and the first President of the 
Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc. 


MARTIN B. SAND 


Martin B. Sand, associated with UBC 
Distributors of Chicago since 1949 as 
Sales Manager and Vice-President in 
Charge of Operations, and since 1951 
as its President, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on Friday, November, 23. 


VINTON H. MATTHEWS 


Vinton H. Matthews, a vice-president 
of the Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, Calif., and manager of 
the John Bean Western Division of this 
firm, passed away in a San Jose hospital 
November 29, following a long illness. 
He was in his 56th year. 


VITAMIN C IN TOMATO JUICE 


Since 1944 the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has based the use of its seal of 
acceptance for canned tomato juice in 
respect to Vitamin C on a minimum 
value of 20 milligrams per 100 grams of 
juice. This has now been lowered to 17.5 
milligrams. 
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GRAASKAMP PREDICTS 
TINLESS CANS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


achievements in the first large-scale 
packs of Maryland-grown tomatoes, corn 
and peas. Louis McMurray of Frederick 
was saluted as an early leader in pack- 
ing oysters and corn. 


Other Baltimore and Maryland indi- 
viduals and organizations cited for re- 
markable achievements included: the 
Canned Foods Exchange, the first volun- 


‘tary association of American food pro- 


cessors; Haberham & Co., one of the 
first wholesale grocery brokers in the 
nation to devote itself exclusively to han- 
dling canned foods; Edward S. Judge, 
founder in 1878 of the authoritative 
trade publication, “The Canning Trade,” 
which is still directed by his descen- 
dants; Edward J. Judge, who developed 
the chemical method of peeling peaches 
for canning; and Andrew J. Shriver, 
who patented the closed steam-kettle 
retort for processing foods. 


Others honored were the McCormick 
brothers who founded the world-famed 
spice-packing firm that bears their 
name; Robert Sinclair whose Elliott 
Street shop became one of the first can- 
ning machinery manufacturers; and such 
leading Maryland families as the Phelps, 
Cranwells, Dulaneys, Hemingways, Sum- 
mers, Sindalls and Warfields who played 
important parts in establishing the can- 


ning industry which is now the fifth in 
importance in the state. 

Mr. Graaskamp paid special tribute to 

the late Frank E. Gorrell, native Mary- 
lander and founding Secretary of the 
National Canners Association which was 
credited with bringing the standard of 
canning to present high levels. 
‘ Mr. Graaskamp predicted that the 
Maryland canning industry during the 
next century will figure prominently in 
the development of better methods of 
distribution of better products. He saw 
the problem of more efficient distribu- 
tion of packaged foods of all kinds as a 
major endeavor for the next 100 years 
and declared “there is no ceiling whatso- 
ever upon the American public’s accep- 
tance of packaged foods.” 


OLSON ELECTED 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Taylor Instrument Companies 
held immediately following the annual 
stockholders meeting on November 21, 
Raymond E. Olson was elected President. 
He succeeds Lewis B. Swift who was 
named Chairman of the Board. 

Olson joined the firm in 1917. In 1927 
he became manager of the Application 
Engineering Department. In 1944 he 
was elected to the Board of Directors, in 


1945 named General Sales Manager and 
in 1946 Vice-President. He is also a 
vice-president of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies of Canada Limited. 


Olson brings to the presidency of this 
century old firm a wide experience in 
engineering, sales and administration. 
He is credited with 23 patents, 13 of 
them in the dairy instrument field. In 
1949 and 1950 he was president of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, one 
of the largest trade organizations in 
the United States, and, at present is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Directors. 


Olson becomes the seventh president of 
a firm which was founded in Rochester, 
New York, in 1851 to make household 
thermometers and mercurial barometers. 
His predecessor, Lewis B. Swift, took 
office in 1938 and guided the corporation 
through the difficult days of World War 
II and the reconversion period, winning 
for it an international reputation as a 
manufacturer of process control instru- 
mentation. 


All other officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: Herbert J. Noble, executive vice- 
president and treasurer; Fred K. Taylor 
and P. Richard Jameson, vice-presidents ; 
Rodney C. Mertz, secretary. The above 
officers were reelected as directors and in 
addition the following: David C. Barry, 
M. Herbert Eisenhart, Karl H. Hubbard, 
Harry Y. Norwood, Arthur F. Reed, 
Thomas M. Stewart. 


The Seventh Edition of 


“ Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
work” 


$10 
Remi- 
tance 
With 
Order 


BALTIMORE 2, 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
to proper methods of canning. 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fcy., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lege. 4.52 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
8 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303........000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 808 2.28% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... .. 1.921% 
No. 2 2.221% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std, 4 sv., No. 808 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzaRKS 
Bod. Cat; Gri, Me, 1.17 
No. 2 1.20 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.85 
Fey., Cut, No. 308, 3 Sv. .....sccsssee 1.65 
4 sv. 1.60 
Texas; Gut, 1.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.30 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02... -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
20/0 .... 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.......0001.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No, 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .........1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Bix: Me. BOB 1.42%-1.45 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
Withdrawn 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02z....... Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 308.............. Withdrawn 
No. 10 Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
Ex. sv., 8 -90- .95 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorRTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
2 sv., No. 303 -..2.10-2.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No..303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303.........ccc+ 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 


MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 


8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.20 

TEXAS 

No. 10 7.25 


CANNED ‘FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SwEEt 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3, 


Sa. 1.95-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.80 

Fey., Dry, No. 

No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 3038 .........+ 871% 
No. 2 97% 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.20 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25+4.50 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.85 

Temas, Mo. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.30 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........ccesesee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 2.385 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Texas, Std., 8 oz. ........... 

No. 2% 2.65-2.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., No. 10 

1.87 

Ind. Fey., 14 02., 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 3.00-3.30 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 


N.W.R.A.,, Fey., No. wr 
Choice No. 2% 


Std., No. 21. 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 
No. 1 2.27 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.26 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
4.30-4.40 
No. 2% 3.75-8.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.....+.2.80 
No. 24% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. 1.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
Tnd., NO. 1.0714-1.25 
46 oz. 2 25 -2.35 
46 oz. 4 2.50-2.70 
Mo. 10 .. 5.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeErR CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 30.50-31.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 T 
Piak, Tall, NO. 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 
10. 00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless..........+. 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.00-8.25 
No. 1, Nat. 6.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 8.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 13.25 


Chunks & Flakes .. 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’ 


11.25 


Std. 11.50 
Chunks & Flakes 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11, 1952—Extraneous Ma- 
terial Conference, Department of Plant 
Sciences, Syracuse University, Lyman 
Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Kellogg: 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1952 — Wisconsin 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Babcock Hall, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore.’ 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 21st An- 
nual Conference, Ohio Canners, Field- 
men and Growers of Vegetable Crops for 
Processing, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Union Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1952 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


, INCORPORATED 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET ~— _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ate. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
lete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Iudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants: 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 400 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer; also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks 15 
gal. to 5700 gal., Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One 16 Spout Sanitary Cherry Burrell Can or 
Bottle Filler, stainless steel, $500.00; One 5 H.P. Westinghouse 
Air Compressor, new, $350.00; One 5 H.P. Used Air Compressor 
and Motor, $200.00; One Kyler Labeler, Adjustable sizes, 
$500.00; One Can Unscrambler for No. 1, with motor, $350.00; 
Two Filterene Style B. Water Filters, make offer; One Empty 
Can Washer, water or steam, $200.00; 25 Crates, good condi- 
tion, 36” x 21”, $15.00 each; 3 Pressure Retorts 72” x 44” with 
gauges and piping, $200.00 each; Channels and Hoists also. 
Homestead Canning Co., Inc., P.O. Box 845, Homestead, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 #2 Kyler Boxer, motor driven, 110 V. single 
phase current. In good shape and reasonable. The Silver Can- 
ning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE —38 one-piece glass-lined Tanks, horizontal, 
welded steel construction with dished heads. The following tanks 
in first-class condition still erected in brewery in New York City, 
available for immediate delivery and inspection is cordially in- 
vited: 29-7290 gal (approx.) Tanks, 8’6” O.D., length of shell 
15’6”, 2-12” dished heads, total overall length; 5- 7110 
gal. (approx.) Tanks 8’6” O.D., length of shell 15’1”, 2-12” 
dished heads, 17’1” total overall length; 1-5850 gal. (approx.) 
Tank, 8’ O.D., length of shell 14’8”, 2-12” dished heads, 16’8” 
total overall length; 3-5100 gal. (approx.) Tanks, (vertical), 
8’6” O.D., length of shell 12’9”, 2-12” dished heads, 15’9” high. 
These tanks are available for immediate inspection and delivery, 
priced attractively, linings practically perfect, inspection invited. 
Offer subject to prior sale. Adv. 51124, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Aire City 60 H.P. H. R. T. Boiler with Grates 
and Stack, new in 1936 and retubed in July 1951; 1 Link Belt 
80 place Merry-Go-Round; 1 A.B. Continuous Cooker, 600 can 
holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Cooker, 750 holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 A.B. 
Cooler, holding capacity 250 cans for No. 2. Sewell L. Simmons, 
Andrews, Md. 


FOR SALE—30 Process Crates, 4 tier, slatted, $15.00 each; 
1 Robins Can Unscrambler, $3300.00; 1 Hand Operated Boxer 
for No. 2 cans, $100.00; 1 Ayars 12 pocket Syruper, $900.00; 
1 Ayars 7 pocket Filler, $120.00. Located on Eastern Shore. 
Offered as is, where is, subject to prior sale. Adv. 51127, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No, 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—New-Way, left hand discharge, electric Boxer 
#2 cans, with upright Booster. Northland Canning Co., Cokato, 
Minnesota. 
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WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Rod-Reel Washer; also good Steam Pump with 
2%” intake and 114” discharge; in first class condition. Give 
details, location and price for immediate delivery. Adv. 51118, 
The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


. ~ 
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FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in good growing sec- . 


tion of Western Maryland. Concrete block building, railroad 
siding. Equipped to can vegetables; modern machinery. Adv. 
51123, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — Small Canning Plant in Central Kentucky, 
equipped for canning beans and tomatoes. Ample acreage, plen- 
ty labor. Priced right. Adv. 51125, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced Field Man. Must have excellent 
references and assume responsibility of planting and harvesting 
corn, tomatoes, string beans. Located Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Adv. 51120, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Warehouse Specialist. Permanent position to 
supervise warehousing, labeling and packaging methods, travel- 
ing to several plants in the Middle West. Please furnish resume 
of qualifications, stating salary desired. Adv. 51121, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced Superintendent by Central New 
York plant packing peas, beans and corn. Give age, experience 
and references. Adv. 51122, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—15 years buying, selling canned fruits 
and vegetables along Eastern Seaboard. Have canner’s con- 
fidence. Adv. 51119, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—In Production Sales. Unusual back- 
ground and excellent experience in food technology, quality con- 
trol, product engineering. M.S. Degree. Complete resume fur- 
nished on request. Adv. 51126, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Peppers or Pimientos Diced #10 tins; Tomato 
Puree, Fancy, 1,045 Gravity, 5 gal. or # 10 tins; Specials in 
Frozen Cherries and all Grape Products; Elderberries and 
Juices. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Beach Cottage, Ocean City, Md. 4 rooms fur- 
nished; sleeps 8 people; refrigerator. Valuable vacant corner 
lot included. Price $5,499.64; terms. Phone or write: Pee Wee 
Hughes, 1800 Crestview Rd., Baltimore 14, Md. Clifton 7331. 


WANTED—To Buy Dents, Rusts, Surplus Canned Foods. 
Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Very reasonable, for quick clearance, 1 Car- 
load approx. 4000 Cases Owens-Illinois #66-3601, 17 oz. Clear 
Dura Glass Jars, packed 24 to case. Sam Becker & Son, P. O. 
Box 332, Elyria, Ohio. 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


 LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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VINERS) 


Each year more canners 
and freezers of peas and 
lima beans use Hamachek 


Viners and equipment to: 


@ IMPROVE QUALITY 
© INCREASE PROFITS 


@ MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


' MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. - 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER came from England where a 
it was once used by hunters in routing foxes from their 
hiding places. Lively, affectionate, and quick to learn, the 
Fox Terrier has been a very popular dog for many years. 


CLUB 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL 


A Pedigree is Fine 
but when it pays off 
It’s Important! 


IKE purebred dogs, Union corrugated 

containers have a pedigree—an un- 

broken line of control going all the way 
back to Union-owned forests and mills. 

But the important thing is that this pedi- 
gree pays off to users of Union boxes. Pays 
off in uniform quality, less breakage, and 
fewer returns. 

That’s because Union specifies and con- 
trols every step in manufacture. You can 
be sure that every carload of Union boxes 
measures up to the same standard of 
samples submitted or of previous orders. 

The Sweets Company of America knows 
the importance of this, and ships its famous 
Tootsie Rolls to all America in Union cor- 


rugated boxes. Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 


Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Corrugated Contuirer Plontss SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Now is the time for all packers 


to check with CONTINENTAL... 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. 


@ We may well be able to give you 
better service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. 

@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 
ibility we can assure you of a dependable 
supply. 

@ Our technical people may be able to 
suggest a change in your processing oper- 
ations that will save you money. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


e Our Research Department may have 
the answer to a knotty technical problem 
which is bothering you. 


@ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man — 
are anxious to serve you. 


heat Continental a 4 


source of supply 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street 


Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco @ 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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